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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL—e ComMUNISM 
or CompLex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per p y, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life aid forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C are ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


Number of members, 19. 
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SALVATION BY OUR OWN ARM. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

F we would not make a mystery of salva- 
tion, and find fault without good reason, 
we must understand the principle that makes 
it impossible for God to give us real salvation, 
only by enabling us to save ourselves. We shall 
be saved, not by his coming down and saving 
us in a direct way, but by his making us strong to 
overcome the wicked one ourselves. There are 
evil spirits and mighty principalities of wicked- 
ness over us, and inclosing us like a net. God is 
above the net, and entirely free from it ; and he 
is able to protect us, by the arrangements of his 
providence and superficial influences of vari- 
ous kinds, from being destroyed by it. He is 
undoubtedly .able to destroy with a stroke the 
principalities of evil that hold us. Now we 
may imagine that we have a sort of claim on 
him that he should not leave us, feeble beings 
as we are, in such a situation, but should inter- 
fere between us and our oppressors, and ward 
off their power, and destroy their net. That 
is, we want he should save us just as we are, 
poor, feeble characters. This is a false view, 
and God will not do any such thing. He will 
exercise a certain care over us, in the applica- 
tion of providential, superficial influences, and 
will guard, and interfere, and rebuke the power 
that holds us, sufficiently to let the experiment 
go on; but what he will do at last, which we 
shall call salvation, will be to make us a prin- 
cipality ourselves, and mightier than any of 
the principalities of evil. We are capable of 
becoming a principality, and God will not de- 
liver us by treating us like children. He wants 
to put himself into us, and develop in us the 
mighty resources which are in himself. Then 
we shall not stand saying, “Iam a poor vic- 
tim, but God is strong.” That is not the atti- 
tude of salvation. This is the attitude we 
shall take: “God is strong to destroy these 
enémies, and God and I are one: I can put 
them down—my own spirit is mightier than 
any of them. The same power that raised 
Christ from the dead is in me—the exceeding 

greatness of that power worketh in me.” 


As Christ is the head of all principalities 
and powers, far above all, at the right hand of 
God, omnipotent over death itself, the thing to 
be done is not to make his spirit a mere out- 
side protection, but to give it entrance into our 
hearts, and let it work there till we become 
almighty in ourselves. Our faith must take 
hold of. this purpose of God, and we must 
cease to depend on outside protection. The 
exhortation is not so much to trust in the 
Lord’s strength, as to BE strongin the Lord,and 
admit the infinite strength of God isto our 
hearts. Let your heart be enlarged and em- 


boldened, till you feel there is in you almighty 
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power. If you ask too much of this outside 
protection, you will be apt to complain of God 
that he does not take care of you; for it is his 
very plan to let you suffer till you turn to 
this inward salvation, and so become almighty 
with Christ. 

We shall find ourselves continually sum- 
moned to that enlargement of heart which 
makes us bold to say, when evil presents itself, 
not only that God above is stronger than this 
evil, but we are stronger ourselves. And none 
should be afraid of exercising their hearts in 
this faith, even if it looks, to begin with, like 
presumption. Perhaps the first experiment 
will seem like cant; but there is power and 
salvation in that exercise of heart—in identify- 
ing yourself with the almighty power of Christ, 
confessing it, and blazing it in the face of evil. 
There is no possible combination of circum- 
stances or influences that can make that con- 
fession of Christ inappropriate. There is no 
possibility of reasonable discouragement. You 
can say to the worst evil that comes, Christ is 
not too feeble for this thing; he will not fail 
before it; and Christ is in me; and the same 
power that makes him almighty against it, 
makes me almighty against it. Expect salva- 
tion to come in your own heart—expect a dis- 
covery of the almighty power of Christ there, 
and not that it will come as an outside pro- 
tection. 


There is very great advantage in this method 
of fighting evil. We fight not with flesh and 
blood, but with principalities and powers. At 
the same time we join ourselves to a principality 
that is above all other principalities ; we become 
a part of the almighty principality ; and are 
able to destroy the works of the devil by the 
same energy that is in Christ, and by which he 
destroyed the power of death. Now if you 
take an outside view, and conceive of any evil 
that oppresses you—the spirit of covetousness, 
for instance, or the spirit of death—as a great 
army, as something embodied in all the world, 
so that you have all the world to fight—if you 
think of the vast multitude that are distilling 
that spirit, and constitute the strength of it, 
and then conceive of yourself as a puny in- 
dividual set to conquer it, you take a discourag- 
ing view of the case, and a false one. No 
matter how large the army that are the.con- 
stituents of any given spirit, that spirit is a 
single power, a unit, which your single spirit is 
capable of facing. You have not asa single 
person to face forty thousand other persons, 
but your one spirit is to meet that one spirit in 
single combat ; and all that is wanted is more 
courage, faith and power in you than there is 
in that spirit. “One shall chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight.” No mat- 
ter how great the number, your single spirit is 
sufficient to cope with the whole—all that is 
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wanted is that Christ should come in and back 
you. You meet a principality, and think it is 
a thousand against one. It is not: itis one 
against one. Let Satan himself appear, who 
holds the whole world in his spirit, and you 
against him, itis one against one; and if you 
have more nerve, more spiritual energy than 
he, you will beat him. 

Or, if you go into numbers and count the 
constituents of your adversary, it is all the 
same, if you will look at both sides. If you 
look behind any evil, and say that it is backed 
up by the whole world, then, by the same rea- 
soning, you are backed up by all heaven; by 
the one hundred and forty-four thousand who 
reign with Christ and by an innumerable com- 
pany of angels. If you put millions back of 
your adversary, you must claim as many for 
yourself, and mightier backers by far, because 
good is stronger than’evil. You must not give 
the enemy the advantage by taking a more 
favorable view of his forces than you do of 
your own forces. 

Whichever way the victory turns in the clash 
of two spirits, it determines the victory for all 
that are back of each. ‘There is important 
spiritual philosophy to be learned from the 
fight between David and Goliath. The two 
armies of Israel and the Philistines were drawn 
out against each other in battle array, and 
Goliath came up defying the armies of the 
living God. He was the touching-point, the 
exponent or representative of the spirit of the 
Philistines, the fighting champion of that prin- 
cipality. David meets him, and proves himself 
the stronger. Goliath falls. Now the Philis 
tines, when their champion fell, were, as to 
force and numbers, just what they were before, 
yet they fled before the children of Israel with- 
out any power. It was a perfect rout. What 
great thing had happened? They had lost a 
single man among their thousands! Yet that 
was the end of the fight—the whole battle 
was decided by that single combat. We can- 
not explain this affair except by understanding 
that the spirit of the whole army of the Philis- 
tines, which was embodied in Goliath, was de- 
stroyed—lost its heart when he expired. Its 
strength and pride and organization were 
dead. David's sling, like an electric dis- 
charge, carried the fire of God into the heart 
of the whole army, destroying its life— 
Here is an instance of one chasing a thou- 
sand. David alone put ten thousand to 
flight. We should naturally ask, What can Da- 
vid do against so mighty an enemy? Matched 
against them individually, in outside person, he 
could do nothing; but matched against the 
spirit that was the uniting element, the vital fire 
that made them one, he could conquer the 
whole of them at a single stroke. We can 
conquer the world in the same way. Repre- 
sented by a single spirit, it is no larger than 
we are; and we can come to feel stronger than 
the whole world. Outside numbers in persons 
is no measure at all of power. 


It was in this way that Christ conquered the 
devilforus. He met the spirit that is the life of 
sin, and slew it as David did Goliath. The 
principality of evil was destroyed by a single 
blow—just one struggle between Christ and 
the devil. “Now,” said he, “is the judg 


when your obedience ts fulfilled.” 





ment of this world ; now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out ;’ “now I am going to 
sink the stone in the giant’s forehead.” He 
did then sink the stone into Satan’s forehead 
which shall carry away his whole army with a 
rout. It takes time for word to go through 
the whole army that their champion is fallen ; 
but the victory is decided against them. 

It would not do for Christ to let loose his 
actual power against Satan, so as to carry the 
victory through to his total destruction, with- 
out first training us to come over on to his side 
and take part with him in it, for it would be 
destruction to us; we are on the wrong side, 
and should be carried away with the rout. Our 
salvation depends on his not hastening the 
process. “The long-suffering of the Lord is 
salvation.” It is not for want of power, but 
for our salvation that he waits, that he may 
bring to pass this very thing, that we may be- 
lieve on his Son and admit the same power into 
our hearts that raised him from the dead. The 
servants in the parable, proposed to gather up 
the tares ; but their master said, ‘“ Nay, lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
the wheat with them.” For the same reason 
God holds back from destroying the wicked. 
He cannot destroy the wicked without destroy- 
ing the righteous, until he can get the right- 
eous to separate themselves, by coming over 
on to his side. 

Do you think that you have a hard time in 
the net of evil? The truth is, the trouble you 
suffer is really the pressure of God on your 
enemy, the judgment bearing down on Satan: 
and to ask God to crush your enemy would be 
to ask him to put more pressure on you. It 
would not be wise to ask that, but your true 
way is to pray for more faith, and confess 
Christ almighty in you: thus you join yourself 
to the other side, and give God a chance to 
destroy the devil without destroying you. He 
is “in a readiness to revenge all disobedience, 
It would not 
do to revenge disobedience before—the blows 
that strike vengeance into the spirit of diso- 
bedience would hit you. “Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate:” then the 
Lord can strike at your enemy. 


It is not the wicked million, but the wicked 
one, that we have toconquer. All evil is sum- 
med up and concentrated into one single spirit 
that your own spirit is a match for, and you 
have Christ to back you in conquering it. You 
can say, “I am able to overcome, myself; I 
don’t want any outside help ; I can go up and 
possess the land.” Here is a chance for godly 
egotism. You need not be afraid to use the 
word I, when you have fortified it with faith 
and almighty power behind. This is the true 
confession of Christ. All who are saved will 
have to go through more or less of that ex- 
perience described by the prophet: “I looked, 
and there was none to help; and I wondered 
that there was none to uphold: therefore MINE 
OWN ARM ¢rought salvation unto me, and my 
fury it upheld me.” There is godly phi- 
losophy in this experience. He looked, and 
there was none to help: he looked round for 
this outside help, and wondered that no savior 
appeared—that he was left alone. The very 
object of that abandonment was to bring 





about the result which took place; sherefore 
his own arm brought salvation unto him. 
When his outside gazing ended in wonder and 
all but complaint, then he turned inward to the 
resources of his own heart, and behold, there 
was a nerve in his own arm that was enough. 
So we shall find that when we despair of out- 
side help the omnipotence of God himself 
will be developed in us. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE 
XXIV. 


MEMORIES. 


HE subject of my last chapter brings to mind 
the names of many persons who are now 
numbered among the absent ones, but with whom 
our past history is most intimately connected ; of 
these, many were long associated with us in all our 
daily avocations, and shared with us our every 
joy, and sympathized with our every sorrow. We 
cannot think of the pioneer life so fraught with 
incidents that required our combined faith, without 
recalling the lively interest they took in all Commu- 
nity enterprises. 

The successful management of our finances, and 
the toleration gained for our movement in this 
State at an early period in our history, we ever 
ascribe, in a great degree, to the wise and ener- 
getic action of Mr. J. R: Miller. Mr. Miller was 
remarkable for great hope—he never was dis- 
heartened ; he was a man of faith—always prompt 
to act in emergencies—no doubter ; and his moves 
were attended with success. So long as a penny 
remained in our treasury he was cheerful, and did 
not despair of paying off a pending debt. By his 
strenuous efforts, as well as personal address, 
which was naturally very pleasing, he succeeded 
in bringing about most peaceable relations be- 
tween the O. C. and the authorities of Madison 
county, as early as the year 1851. He was prizéd 
not only for his endowments as financier and busi- 
ness agent, but greatly beloved as a brother and 
faithful adherent of our cause. ; 

The formation of our Brooklyn Community, and 
its life of a few years, are always associated with 
the remembrance of some persons not with us 
now. There were Mrs. Cragin, Mr. Daniel P. 
Nash, Philander Abbott, the two Mrs. Hamilton, 
Herbert DeLatre and Sarah E. Burt, who 
were among those who formed the family at 
Brooklyn. 

And the Putney Community, which existed for 
six or seven years, we cannot think of separately 
from those valued members who helped to make it 
a pleasant home. Mr. James Baker, Mr. Hial 
Waters and Mr. Daniel Hall, three brothers who 
were among the earliest converts to our faith and 
always ready to serve in any station, were promi- 
nent members of the Putney family. 

In our domestic arrangements, to which I have 
already referred, the names of Mother Hamilton 
(as we familiarly called -her), Mother Burnham, 
Mrs. Mary Olds, Mrs. Betsey Kellogg, Mr. D. P. 
Nash and Mr. R. Burnham, are often mentioned. 

In calling to mind our entertainments, musical 
as well as theatrical, dancing and other amuse- 
ments once so popular among us, we see again 
the smiling faces of many an absent one. 


We well remember the time when we all gath- 
ered under the butternut-tree, at the call of fife 
and beat of drum, with the enthusiasm and eager- 
ness of little children, to attend a bee for plant- 
ing or cutting corn—({those were the days when 
outdoor work was popular with the women)—for 
building fence or leveling a spot of ground. 


As plainly as if it were but yesterday, come be- 
fore us the “ bag-bees, ” held so regularly for many 
years. Sitting in a semicircle, or round a large 
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table, busily at work, but with an ear to'the story 
always read on these occasions, were our sisters, 
Mrs. Howes, Junia Higgins, Maria Bailey, Mrs. 
Seymour, Mother Hamilton, Mother Burnham, 
S. C. Hamilton, S. E. Burt, Mrs. M. Kinsley, Mrs. 
Lynde, Jane Seymour, as well as many persons 
who are still with us. Indeed, the hour spent 
thus together was one of particular interest, and 
we never can think of it apart from those who 
were the most constant workers on the bags. 


We seldom take a stroll down to the old “ Mill,” 
so long the abode of our central industries, with- 
out remembering the time when we all, women as 
well as men, found plenty of attractive labor to call 
us together at the trap-shop. The busy hum of 
machinery in the carpenter-shop falls familiarly on 
the ear and reminds us of those days when we “ ty- 
pos” were at work in the printing-office just above. 
As we listen to the sound once more, our thoughts 
go back to many a scene of interest toall of us, and 
recall the face of many a person who enacted a 
part in it. In the printing-office, there was Mr. 
George Noyes editing or writing, and who also had 
the job of packing traps ; Herbert DeLatre, writer, 
chief of the “typos,” as well as one of our princi- 
pal phonographic reporters ; Mrs. Susan Hamilton, 
who was not only ready with her pen, but who 
served efficiently for several years in the lighter 
work of the trap-shop; Sarah Burt and Florilla 
Nash, always faithful compositors and pleasant 
companions ; Hial Waters, who worked in the grist- 
mill, but who also possessed considerable literary 
taste and ability, and occasionally contributed an 
article for the paper ; and Mr. Ransom Reid, capa- 
ble mechanic, who worked in the trap-shop, and 
was generally consulted in all important operations 
about the trap-shop. Many others formed the busy 
corps of workers, whose beaming faces and laugh- 
ing voices come vividly to mind when wandering 
over this old building; among whom were Mr. 
James Conant, Henry and Arthur Clark, Mr. Mal- 
Jory, Samuel Hutchins, Edmond Knowles, and our 
brother Joel Higgins, whose death was noticed in 
last week’s paper. 


Beloved by all, and associated with the childhood 
of many a young man and woman now grown up in 
the Community, is the remembrance of Mrs. P. 
Noyes, or “Grandmother Noyes,” as we always 
loved to call her. She drew to herself the love of the 
young folks, because she was always so interested in 
them. She was youthful unto the age of eighty, and 
enjoyed youthful sports to the last. She was a 
powerful advocate of the Bible, and I think it is 
true that she had much to do in stimulating the 
young people to love it. I have myself known her 
to spend hours with children, patiently listening 
to their reading many a chapter in the Bible, she 
in the meantime explaining. 


The establishing of a children’s department sep- 
arate from the general family was an important 
event, and I cannot write of it without remember- 
ing the labors of love performed by such persons 
as Mrs. Cragin, Mrs. S. D. Worden, and Mrs. L. 
F. Knowles ; they, assisted by members who still 
form our number, were the first to carry out the 
new plan. Mrs. Cragin was a great lover of child- 
ren, and while she was severe on obvious evils, and 
labored untiringly to eradicate faults in character, 
no one took more delight in pleasing children than 
she. As I was one of the juveniles at the time of 
which I am writing, I can testify to the truth of 
this assertion. She not only labored assiduously 
herself, but enlisted all in whom she discovered a 
natural tact for caring for and amusing children. 
She introduced Mrs. W. into the department, as she 
was not only one of the motherly kind of women, 
but really possessed a fund of genuine mirthfulness, 
and was able to devise many forms of amusement. 
And Mrs. Knowles, ever careful and saving, was 





appropriately selected to take charge of the mend- 
ing and sewing for the children. Mrs. Cragin in- 
terested herself in all our affairs, from the appoint- 
ing of our attendants and school-teachers to the 
details of our meals and amusements. She fre- 
quently held earnest meetings with us before 
school, in which she would call our attention to the 
Bible, occasionally giving us a chapter to commit to 
memory. And after supper she often called us to- 
gether, inquiring of each one if he or she had spent 
any time of the day in reflection—and if so, on 
what subject? The answers to her inquiries were 
generally as various as the children who spoke, and 
doubtless afforded her considerable amusement as 
well as edification. On other occasions she would 
join our plays, and amuse us with a lively song or 
story as it happened. Speaking of her interest in 
our amusements reminds me of the time when 
she was instrumental in the purchase of a hand- 
some wax doll for each of the girls, besides one or 
two very large ones, to be shared by all of us— 
“Community dolls’—as we used to call them. 
Well, like all little girls, we thought a great deal of 
our dolls, and bestowed great affection upon them, 
too much for our good. The grown folks soon 
discovered that we were idolaters, worshiping 
our little waxen images, and becoming very heed- 
less of our variously appointed chores about the 
house, as well as inattentive to the Bible and more 
serious matters. The result was, that the public 
voice condemned dolls, as the means of cultivating 
idolatry and creature-worship. Mrs. Cragin com- 
missioned herself with the task of presenting the 
matter to us children. Her natural powers of elo- 
cution, combined with a wonderful aptitude of 
persuasion, soon convinced us that it would be 
the very best thing in the world to join with the 
grown folks in voting dolls out of the Community 
forever! And suiting our actions to our words, 
we all formed a circle round the large stove, each 
girl carrying on her arm her long-cherished favorite, 
and marched in time to a song; as we came 
opposite the stove-door, we threw our dolls into 
the angry-looking flames, and saw them perish be- 
fore our eyes. We were all hearty and even enthu- 
siastic in making the sacrifice, and yet it was some 
time before we could think of this wholesale slaugh- 
ter without a slight emotion. But the work was 
effectual; from that time to the present (over 
twenty years), dolls have never been brought into 
our nursery. 

More might be said of Mrs. Cragin’s dealings 
with the children, but perhaps the above is suffi- 
cient to show her usual interest in them. It is 
hardly necessary to add that she won the affections 
of the whole little flock, and her precepts made a 
lasting impression on the minds of many of the 
boys and girls belonging to it. 

There are other names, which though not men- 
tioned personally, are as often thought and spoken 
of in the home circle as any already named. 
Our past history is all the more sacred from the 
fact, that in all our experience, whether in battles 
with temptations, or in our greatest prosperity, they 
were with us, taking active part, recipients of our 
affection, and contributing their share to the happi- 
ness of all. But we are still one, and we can think 
of them only as a part of our great unit. 


NEW GRAPES. 





ITHIN the last three or four years numer- 

ous new seedling grapes have claimed the 
attention of the public; some of which have from 
time to time received quite flattering notices through 
the horticultural journals, and otherwise. A _ se- 
lect few of the many new varietiés that are now 
offered for sale will doubtless prove worthy of ex- 
tensive cultivation. The public, however, have 
learned a lesson from past experience, and are in 





no hurry to invest, or to plant largely of these new 
varieties, chosing rather to first prove them on a 
small scale, and thus in the end perhaps save 
trouble and expense. We have on trial at the pre- 
sent time several new varieties of grapes, three of 
which we for the first time fruited the past season ; 
updas they have proved quite promising, we ought 
perhaps to give them a passing notice. The Wal- 
ter, Eumelan and Martha are apparently hardy, and 
healthy in vine and foliage, and the fruit of the 
first two varieties named may be set down as No. 
1. The Martha is a tolerably white grape, said to 
be a seedling of the Concord, is a little earlier, but 
lacks in character as compared with that of its 
parent. Onthe contrary, the Walter and Eumelan 
have decided character, and are every way desira- 
ble varieties. Eumelan ripened with Hartford 
Prolific, and Walter with Delaware, or perhaps a 
little later. The Walter, should it continue to do 
well, will take the place of the Diana, which it re- 
sembles in bunch, color, and flavor, but is superior 
tothat variety in every respect. The Eumelan, in 
quality, doubtless stands at the head of the list of 
black grapes. Though these two varieties—Walter 
and Eumelan—may receive drawbacks in the 
future, still we shall ventures to increase our present 
stock, trusting in the good traits they have already 
exhibited. H. T. 





THE NEW STATE CAPITOL. 





EW Yorkis erecting at Albany a State House 

corresponding to her greatness. A leisure hour 
last week gave me an opportunity to walk about 
the foundations of this remarkable structure. Two 
or three millions of dollars have already been ex- 
pended, and yet the superstructure is scarcely com- 
menced. But the foundations appear to be of the 
most substantial kind. The projectors of the work 
evidently do not mean to be excelled. The area 
(three hundred by four hundred feet, or a little less 
than three acres of ground), has been excavated to 
the depth of twenty feet. This alone was a huge 
undertaking. The best of limestone and gray 
granite—the latter from the State of Maine—are 
used in the walls. A dressed block of this granite, 
lying in the northwest corner, I was told, weighed 
not less than thirty tons. “A peculiarity of it 
is that it does not change its color by expos- 
ure, and for this reason it is to be used in the 
superstructure. The foundation of the tower, on 
the west front, is one hundred and fifty feet square 
at the base, tapering to eighty feet square at the 
top of the foundation walls. The plan requires 
that this tower shall shoot up to the hight of three 
hundred and fifty feet above the foundation, or fifty 
feet higher than any similar structure in America. 
The land upon which it stands is two hundred feet 
above the level of tide-water ; so that the tower 
when completed will be truly grand and imposing. 
The whole building is to be entirely fire-proof. It 
is expected to cost six million dollars, and it may 
cost ten millions: It is intended to be every way 
worthy of the Empire State. : 


M. Craver acted as my chaperon, and seemed 
untiring in his attentions. He has my thanks. 
Oneida, N. Y. oe 


: CORRESPONDENCE. 





Fontana, Kan., Oct. 29, 1871. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—It would require a long letter 
to tell you all the steps by which the CircuLaR 
has led me to comprehend the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ; but I feel that I 
would be withholding a part of the reward of your 
labors if I did not tell you that you have been in- 
strumental in conveying to me the “sure word of 
promise,” whereby I am enabled to receive Christ 
into my heart. I became a church member at the 
age of twenty years (ten years ago), and sought 
then for a higher experience in religion than was 
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required by the churches to constitute a member in 
good standing. I wanted to “go on to perfec- 
tion ;” but I failed to find the true starting-point— 
to yet correct “‘reckonings ;” and I drifted away 
in my investigations, from fundamental principles 
to creeds, doctrines of sects, and the various isms 
of the day, until I lost sight of Christ as a Savior, 
seeing him only as a pattern for humanity. I have 
had access to the CIRCULAR for nearly seven years. 
Four years ago I had faint glimmerings of light ; 
but I made no real progress in salvation until within 
the past year. God has been very patient with me, 
and has led me step by step through many trials,— 
protected me from many dangers—until at length I 
am enabled to say, “ His grace is sufficient for me.” 
He has been merciful to me in the past, and “his 
mercy endureth forever.” Therefore I am _per- 
suaded that there is nothing that can “separate me 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus.” 
What more can I say? I cannot find words to ex- 
press my gratitude to you for teaching me the truth 
as itis in Christ Jesus. I have been saved: from 
the hell of unbelief into which I was drifting. May 
God bless you, and may you never despair in your 
labors of love. ; E. Y. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Won. A. Hinps, Eprror. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1871. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





HE Circu.ar will ever be gladly sent to all 
who wish to receive it—as gladly to‘those who 
are unable to pay its nominal price as to those who, 
in some degree, voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication. But we also, at the same time, 
earnestly desire that it should not go to a single 
person who does not care to read it; and as it is 
probable that some have sent for it during the year 
from simple curiosity, or on the recommendation 
of friends, or for other reasons, who do not choose 
to longer receive it, we hereby give notice that the 
CIRCULAR will be sent after Fanuary 1st only to 
those who have prepaid, or who shall in the mean 
time renew their subscriptions. 

This rule will make it necessary for many old 
subscribers and well-tried friends to write to us— 
even those to whom we might safely send the Cir- 
CULAR, with the assurance that it would be appre- 
ciated. 

We generally receive, in connection with sub- 
scription-renewals, many interesting letters from 
our friends and subscribers: we trust the present 
occasion will form no exception to the rule. We 
invite a free expression concerning the past and 
future conduct of the CrRCULAR. 


EATING HUMBLE-PIE. 


E have great respect for the press ; but the 

conviction is often “borne in upon our 
mind” that its varied functions would be much 
more satisfactorily performed, were its claims less 
pretentious, and its opinions the result of more 
deliberation. Certainly, the more intelligent are 
rather repelled than otherwise by the assumptions 
of infallibility that frequently meet the eye of the 
journalistic reader ; and such assumptions become, 
of course, scarcely endurable, when coupled with 
the corrections and retractions rendered necessary 
by hasty utterances. How often do we find papers 
condemning the men and measures they had before 
commended, and vice versa. The Oneida Commu- 
nity might furnish several illustrations in point. 
For instance, about one year ago, a western paper 
started the sensational story that a member of the 
Community (H. R. Perry) had used the most strenu- 
ous efforts to “inveigle professor Royce—a highly 
educated gentleman of literary tastes and unblem- 
ished character,”—into our institution; and not 
succeeding in this, had turned his attention to the 








wife of said Royce (a sister of Mr. Perry), and 
“finally induced her to leave her husband, taking 
with her the children ; ” and added, that “‘the sym- 
pathies of the public would certainly be with the 
professor in his efforts to secure the children and 
restore them to his own paternal care.” This story 
traveled everywhere ; many papers repeated it 
with variations and exaggerations, while some 
denounced the Community in the severest terms, 
and called for its immediate suppression. Truth 
finally got on his boots, and started after the false- 
hoods ; and then the editors who had hastened to 
publish the sensational story and abuse us so 
roundly, were compelled (by their love of justice 
and fair play, let it in their favor be recorded) to 
publish the facts of the case, namely, that instead of 
endeavoring to inveigle Royce into the Community 
we had repelled his pressing importunities for ad- 
mission, and. in fact, had for several years refused 
to receive any new members; that his wife and 
children had never even visited the Community 
except upon the occasion of a public pic-nic, and 
had never’ made any application for admission’; 
that Royce himself was an utterly worthless char- 
acter ; and that in aiding his sister to obtain a 
divorce from Royce, Mr. Perry was fully justified 
by every sentiment of morality and honor, and 
would have shown himself devoid of natural affec- 
tion had he done less than he did! Here was 
humble-pie indeed, but it was cheerfully eaten by 
the editors! We have given a single illustration. 
We have others in mind. But our object is only 
to save our friends of the press from repeating such 
humiliating spectacles ; and so far as the Commu- 
nity is concerned, they may be wholly avoided ; for 
the truth about all our affairs is always accessible. 








Of the many notices with which we have lately 
been favored, the following from the Mew York 
World is notably fair : 


“There is much ignorant clamor at the present 
moment against the Oneida Communists, doubtless 
owing to the Mormon crusade and the false identi- 
fication in popular imagination of the latter with 
the former. Very significantly, the people who 
know them best entertain a very different opinion 
from the ignorant prejudice mentioned. The Sun- 
day-schools in the neighborhood of Oneida hold 
picnics on the grounds of the Community, and the 
people of Wallingford, the seat of a branch Com- 
munity, after a careful examination have rendered 
all the aid in their power to the building and exten- 
sion of mills for the manufacture of silk. All that 
the public at large know of this unpopular body 
fully warrants the conclusion arrived at by the 
towns-people of Wallingford. It has been recog- 
nized for years as a carefully conducted corpora- 
tion, the individual members of which were good 
citizens and honest, hard-working people, whose 
manufactures of sewing siik and traps have been 
eagerly purchased, and whose religious zeal—mis- 
taken though it may be—has been something re- 
markable. Mr. Noyes preaches, and his followers 
accept the dictum, that the kingdom of Christ has 
come on earth, and that it should be everybody’s 
aim to realize it. That Mr. Noyes preaches a 
mode of realization not popular is beside the 
question. “Let hint that is without sin cast the 
first stone,” cannot be too strongly insisted upon in 
this day of social disorganization. There is one 
particular in which critics of the Oneida Com- 
munity might well copy them, and that is minding 
their own business.” 


The following paragraphs from the Mew York 
Evening Post also breathe the same catholic 
spirit : 


The friends of toleration towards the Commu- 
nism practiced by the Oneida Community and its 





branches are rejoicing over a town meeting held 
last week by the citizens of Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, in which the character and prospects of the 
branch Community at that place were discussed at 
length. ’ 


The question to be decided was simply whether 
a new road should be made and an old one aban- 
doned, the improvement being one which would 
greatly help the business interests of the Commu- 
nity. Bitter attacks were made upon the policy of 
thus encouraging a set of people whose religion 
and social organization are so offensive to many 
people; but the meeting chose to regard the 
question simply as one of business, and to take no 
account, in a free country, of differences of re- 
ligion. The vote was nearly unanimous in favor of 
the enterprise the Community had projected and 
advocated, and the general feeling of the people 
was that these singular people, by their industry 
and honesty, were useful to the whole neighbor- 
hood, and that their peculiar fanaticism is a matter 
—— the rest of the world need not concern 
itself. 


The writer of an article in the Vew York World 
is eloquent on the advantages of. household coép- 
eration : 

It is obvious that a hundred families, dwelling in 
a hundred different houses, is a very wasteful way 
of a Each family occupies a house and lot 
by itself ; each house has its own separate domes- 
tic service, its gas, its heating apparatus, its laun- 
dry, etc., all involving separate expenditure and an 
enormous aggregate waste. Now, suppose you 
induce these hundred families to unite in one large 
establishment, a palace if you please. Then one 
great domestic service, one great kitchen with one 
culinary apparatus, one set of heaters, one large 
gas meter, will meet the domestic wants of all these 
people, and enable them to live on much cheaper 
terms. Instead of at least one hundred cooks, 
there will be one chief cook with a small staff of 
assistants. The number of servants would be re- 
duced to one-fifth of what was required in the sepa- 
rate households. In fact, there would be all that 
superior economy in the details which we know is 
derived from coéperation as compared with indi- 
vidual and isolated effort. 

And yet he confesses, that after much considera- 
tion, and a review of all the schemes proposed and 
experiments made, he does not see how any system 
of codperative housekeeping is possible “except 
in areligious Community like the Shakers or that 
at Oneida. You cannot get people,” he says, “to 
live together harmoniously except under some 
dominating sentiment.” He evidently thinks peo- 
ple generally are not yet prepared to come under a 
“dominating sentiment ;” and so he urges the 
multiplication of family hotels and apartment 
homes: “It is in individual enterprise, in the hope 
of personal profit, in the coming competition be- 
tween owners of apartment houses and owners of 
family hotels, that we are to look. forward for a re- 
form in our domestic economy, and not in any chi- 
merical scheme of coéperative housekeeping.” 


Evidently the two great facts—that society must 
take advantage of codperation in its domestic con- 
cerns, and that complete coéperation is impossible 
except in Communism dominated by religion—are 
soon to be generally recognized. That recognition 
will make an end of a thousand impracticable so- 
cialistic schemes, and, at the same time, will greatly 
aid the coéperative principle, which has been so 
much disgraced with attempts to realize its highest 
benefits by those who were scarcely prepared for its 
application to ordinary business affairs. 


COMMUNISM AND ORIGINALITY. 





HOSE who take it upon themselves to carp 

at Communism, however varied the style and 
matter of their strictures, always seem to agree 
upon one point, viz., that Communism is the grave 
of individuality, the sepulchre of originality ; that 
“the member is very apt to get the better of the 
man ;” that it tends, in short, to make people all 
alike, and, from the very necessity of its organiza- 
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tion, is a state of society in which a few ruling 
minds 
—“‘sit on their thrones 
nightie 
Toa pale unanimity.”’ 

This special fling at Communism is heard so 
frequently, both from the wise and unwise, that it 
has really come to sound trite and not a little 
monotonous. Yet there is always a certain un- 
reasonable petulance in the reproach that is irrita- 
ting. One does not know very well where to touch 
it though, for one cannot easily combat an argu- 
ment that has no reason in it, but is founded on 
pure assumption. Hardly ever is it possible to 
meet such things with anything more than a sim- 
ple denial. This we do and shall do, “world 
without end,” as the phrase is. To be sure, we 
do not expect ordinary society, merely upon our 
ipse dixit, to believe that true Communism in- 
creases instead of diminishes individuality. No, 
we are not so unreasonable. But why cannot ordi- 
nary society, in its turn, have the good sense not 
to insist that Communism des kill individuality, 
until it knows whereof it asserts? This is yet an 
undecided point to the world at large; not so to 
us. Permit us to speak as “one having authority.” 
Surely we have earned the right. 

It is our candid conviction that individuality (and 
by this we mean the mannerisms, the originalities, 
the inventive powers, the thousand and one little 
peculiarities which, combined, make every one a 
genus by himself) is increased by Communism, and 
that materially. Why not? The unity which ce- 
ments us together, and which we confess we esteem 
above everything, makes gentlemen and ladies of 
us—mikes us love harmony rather than discord— 
makes us rather provoke others to love than seek 
our own pleasure. That is all. -It does not make 
us all alike. Because we have “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in us all,” we 
do not think that the next step in the syllogism is 
that our minds should all run in the same groove 
or our souls be all cut after the same pattern, any 
more than that we should dress in uniform or have 
the same colored eyes and hair. No, indeed! 
The more complex you get your unit, the more 
varied its component parts will be; and then, be- 
sides all the divers natural peculiarities of taste 
and disposition among us, do we not, spiritually 
speaking, have “gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given us?” Certainly, we find it so. 

SEBASTE. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

Monday. Nov. 13.—Four scenes from the play 
of “Guy Mannering,” with a little instrumental 
music as prelude and interludes, made up our en- 
tertainment last evening. 

—A few evenings since (Nov. 12), between the 
hours of seven and eight, some one gave the alarm 
of “fire,” and looking out of our north windows 
we saw what appeared to be quite an extensive fire. 
Many of our men started in the direction of the 
flames, to offer aid. On their return we were in- 
formed that our neighbor, Mr. Davis, was the suf- 
ferer, two of his barns having been burned. Loss 
$2,200—insurance $1,100. Weare much gratified 
to learn that Mr. Davis has already obtained the 
amount of his insurance. 

—tThe silk skeining business (before mentioned 
in the journal), is steadily increasing in activity and 
importance. It received a new impetus lately from 
some conversation about it in our evening gather- 
ing. It was remarked that we were behind our 
orders in that department, and the wish expressed 
that more might find time to work’at the reels. It 
needs but a word to start enthusiasm among us. 
Since~then many new hands have learned the 





“knack” of parting and knotting the silken threads, 
so, when leisure moments come, they may be filled 
profitably. New reels have had to be made, that 
all who wish may be employed. It is hoped that 
we shall now be able to keep up with our orders. 


—The enterprise at Wallingford is causing some 
of our ablest business men to concentrate there. 
One is called for, then another. On they go; and 
we spare them gladly. Let us see, how many have 
we senton? There is Otis Kellogg, our whilom 
superintendent of the farm—practical, executive, 
faithful as the sun. There is Mr. Kinsley, our 
Ulysses in business—they thought they had a 
treasure when they secured him. Then there is 
E. H. Hamilton, our architect, and J. J. Skinner, 
our civil engineer, and A. L. Burt, skilled in car- 
pentry ; and to-day (Thursday, 16th) our Kwasind, 
Frederick Marks, starts for W. C., fresh from his 
labors as one of the foremen of our horticultural 
department. A goodly array: all of them men 
who have filled responsible places here. -On such 
occasions, if never so much prejudiced, one cannot 
help seeing the advantages of Communism. With- 
out doubt in ordinary society, it would be a matter 
of no small difficulty to concentrate the energies 
of such a body of trustworthy men upon a single 
enterprise ; yet all W. C. has to do is to notify us 
of her need, and she is promptly supplied. 


Thursday, Nov. 16.—All the week till now we 
have had no sky, but clouds which dropped naught 
but rain or sleet; depressing, gloomy weather. 
To-day, how different! Still no sky, but an atmo- 
sphere white and dense with a dizzy whirl of snow- 
flakes—a “regular nor’wester” storming since 
early last night, the snow drifting the ground, the 
houses and trees stuccoed with it on the windward 
side. How exhilarating the advent of the first 
snow-storm! We feel as eager as the children to 
mold the snow-ball, or measure the depth of the 
drifts with our legs. 

—Though we have been blessed with rain within 
the last week or two, yet the lack of it for the past 
few months has made those who manage the 
Willow-Place trap-works wish to be a little more 
independent of the fluctuating hights and depths of 
the W. P. pond. So last week the ten-horse power 
engine in the basement of the Tontine, which 
prints the CIRCULAR, moves the dumb-waiter be- 
tween the kitchen and dining-room, scours our 
knives, and does many little “odd jobs,” was ap- 
propriated by the trap-shop. A two anda half horse- 
power engine has been put up by them in the place 
of the one taken. The size of the new engine 
attracts attention. Such a tiny, pocket-edition of 
an engine as it is! pert, active, with a bantam- 
like pomposity of motion. We laugh at it, but, for 
all that, it makes us confess that it is equal to the 
emergency. 

—The above item says the engine at the Ton- 
tine was,taken down and replaced by another last 
week. Of course for a few days, during the tran- 
sition, we had no engine. Just then it so happened 
that the CrrcULAR had to be printed, and by hand. 
We could have put it off, but then some of our 
subscribers, who perhaps have to goa long dis- 
tance to the post-office, would have been disap- 
pointed and annoyed. This consideration decided 
us, and so a list of volunteers was taken to turn 
the press, two ata time. Five minutes was as 
long as one wished to turn. Heavy work it proved, 
showing the toughness there was in biceps and 
back. We warrant that all the men when they 
were through with the job, were ready to throw up 
their hats, and give “three cheers and a tiger” to 
James Watt for inventing the steam-engine. 


—“ Weeds” was the subject gf the Thursday 
evening lecture this week. The lecturer, an en- 
thusiastic anti-weedite, treated us to many radical 
ideas on the subject of weeds and their extermina- 





tion. His warmth of denunciation quite carried 
us away, so that we are now, if never before, 
wholly convinced of their “total depravity” when 
interfering with civilization, as well as fractionally 
convinced of the feasibility of his plan of redemp- 
tion from these pests. At any rate, we did not 
feel so very skeptical when the lecturer earnestly 
assured us that somewhere in the future 


There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign ; 

Where thistles no more claim the right 
To grow among the grain ; 

Nor quack, with piercing, hungry roots, 
Infests the farmer’s corn ; 

Nor pig-weeds haunt with thrifty shoots 
Potato fields forlorn. 

Where devil’s-pitchforks no more prod 
Through farmer’s over-alls ; 

Where big bull-thistles no more nod, 
Nor twining wild-bean crawls ; 

Nor red-roots show their woolly heads, 
Nor purple purslains crawl 

In persecuted onion beds, 

Where onions *‘they grow small ;”’ 
Where chickweed no more hides the ground, 
Nor Roman wormwood tall ; 

Where shepherd’s-pouch is no more found 
In early spring and fall ; 

Where horticulturists shall cease, 

When summer showers fall, 

To grumble at the sad increase 

Of weeds that strut or sprawl. 


Saturday, Nov. 18.—Our farm superintendent 
arrived from W. C. last night, bringing the char- 
tered car back with him. This time, we under- 


. stand, it contained two horses, one colt, and three 


full-blooded Ayrshire cattle from W. C., besides a 
bull and heifer of the Holstein breed, purchased 
in Massachusetts. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Thursday, Nov.9.—As the 8: 30 freight-train 
came down from the north this morning it gave three 
short toots, and we said, “ There comes our car 
from O. C.!” and so it proved. M. H. Kinsley, 
who had accompanied it most of the way, came 
soon after on the passenger-train ; and then all was 
bustle and joyous tumult, as the various loads of 
good things came home. Horses, carts, wheel- 
barrows, wagon, grain, squashes, celery, apples, 
a trunk full of presents! Most of all, are we glad 
to be comforted with apples, ours have been so 
scarce and poor. Mr. Kinsley reports that he 
arrived in Albany Tuesday night about half-past 
ten, and as he did not like to leave the property 
alone there, he slept in the car. Wednesday morn- 
ing after some delays about crossing the river, 
getting his car re-billed, etc., he started for Spring- 
field, to which place he rode on the engine, our car 
being the one next to it. Near Westfield there 
was a narrow escape froma most frightful accident. 
Mr. Kinsley said he noticed that some distance 
ahead of the train a man came out and swung a 
red light over the track, but the engineer semed 
vexed at it, rather than disposed to slacken his 
speed. He said, “ What are they trying to stop us 
for?” But when he was getting near the spot he 
suddenly gave the signal for applying the brakes, 
reversed his engine, and it was stopped within two 
feet of a passenger-train going at full headway on 
across track. We regard the escape as an instance 
of the special providence that watches over us. 
Mr. Kinsley reached Springfield after ten in the 
evening, and leaving the car in charge of the watch- 
man went to a hotel for the night. On arriving 
at our depot this morning the horses seemed glad 
enough to get out on to the ground. One of them 
made several attempts to lie down and roll over. 
Everybody likes to see a fine horse. Such a one 
we have in the handsome “Charley.” He holds 
his head high, arches his beautiful neck, prances 
elegantly, and then nibbles playfully at the shoul- 
der of the groom. 


Tuesday, 14.—We have got fairly at work at our 
stone-quarry on Mt. Carmel. On Saturday, Mr. 
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Burt and one assistant split out 16 or 17 good 
pieces of stone with drills and wedges, and lifted 
them up for the teamster with the derrick. Yester- 
day we drew down to the site of the dam 11 loads, 
and to-day 7. We have converted the bath-house 
near by into a lodging and boarding-house for two 
of the quarrymen. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
vil. 





The M’ Lure House, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. 29,1871. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—When last in Cincinnati, I 
set out at venture one Saturday evening to find the 
synagogue which stands at the corner of Eighth 
and Plum-streets, hoping to see the outside, at 
least, of that old theism which gave birth to our 
Christianity and our Bible—in fact, to almost every 
idea that deserves to be dwelt on yearly, monthly, 
momently, and then went back to its long work of 
dealing in old clothing. But I did not see what I 
wanted. The Jew begins his Sabbath on Friday, 
and his Monday on Saturday night. 

Would it not have been a sight to have seen 
some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of those 
tough, restless, and in some respects kindly, little 
Hebrews ?—every one of them a sort of human 
globule, his body is so plump and full, and his 
limbs so short ; hair black and close-curling ; eyes 
large and dark ; skin a beautiful olive when not 
reddened by excess; lips full and sensuous, and 
sometimes gross ; nose—the very same one that he 
has followed ever since his father carried on the 
brick-business in Egypt—so large, so practical, so 
astute, so inquiring, so exaggerated—it looks as if 
nature were making fun when she made it. I re- 
member being in one of their stores once where the 
shelves and tables piled with black clothing made 
a sort of twilight. Two Jews, standing face to face 
in the dusk, were carrying on a dialogue where I 
could see them in profile against the light of an open 
door—two great noses, two stove-pipe hats on the 
backs of two heads, hands and arms gesticulating ; 
it was a si/houette that would have made your heart 
ripple with laughter. 

With all his sharpness ; with all his splendor of 
dress—for he loves show as he does his eye ; with 
all his money; and with all his assurance—for I 
must say he has a good dash of impudence, the Jew 
is certainly lacking in that power and majesty which 
characterize your rampant Anglo-Saxon. 

The synagogue in Cincinnati repays you for 
going aside to see it. It is built of brick and Ohio 
stone, and cost, I am told, a quarter of a million 
of dollars. The body of it is fashioned somewhat 
like the Gothic, there being a sort of transept at one 
end ; there are also a few details about the windows 
that may have been borrowed from the same style 
of architecture. With this the likeness stops. There 
are no towers, no buttresses, no pointed gables. 
The roofs are made to appear flat. This feature 
when taken with the various appendages at the 
base of the church, gives the whole the air of a 
truncated pyramid, set off by two slender minarets, 
which spring from near one end of the building 
and contrast finely with the solidity and earthiness 
of the main pile. A bit of the orient set down 
right in the heart of our pork-eating west. I have 
not, since the time we ate our dinners on plates 
pictured with mosque and kiosk, felt such a thrill 
of orientalism as stole over me the night I stood 
there looking at that Jewish synagogue. 

The people of Cincinnati are rejoicing in an 
esplanade and fountain which have taken the place 
of an old market-house that stood at the corner of 
Fifth and Walnut streets. The esplanade, a sort 
- of stone terrace, four hundred feet long and seventy 
wide, was built by the city. The fountain is a gift 
from Henry Probasco, the heir of Tyler Davison, 





who, spending his days in the twilight of a hard- 
ware store, meeting customers and meeting bills 
as they became due, dreamed, yes, spoke to his 
friends of the day when he should bless his town 
with some splendid gift. This stupendous piece of 
bronze—it is a group of statues as well as a fountain 
—was designed by August Von Kreling, a Nurem- 
berg painter ; with the delicate suggestiveness of art 
it tells you the whole story of water, while it offers 
you a draught made cool with ice. It is a lecture 
on water with experiments. What will the beer- 
drinking Bacchus say to it? He will not dare to 
call it brazen, I think. 

The basin, of fine Saxon porphyry, is near forty 
feet in diameter, and rests on the top of the espla- 
nade. On its rim are four nude figures; one is 
sitting on a large turtle ; another is holding down a 
water-snake ; a third one is busy with a dolphin. 
while the fourth is holding a brace of water-fowl. 
These pour the iced water. In the center of this 
basin is a great block of porphyry; resting on this 
is a mass of pictured bronze, which in turn supports 
another basin. From this the water drips and” 
pours ina hundred streams. Thecorners of this 
base are niched for statues; in one is a boy trying 
on his skates; in another is a little girl playing 
with her beads as she admires herself in the water ; 
in the third is a fisher-boy holding up a lobster ; 
and in the fourth is a child listening to the music 
of a sea-shell. From the center of this upper 
basin rises an ornamental shaft, on top of which 
stands a beautiful woman, with arms outstretched, 
as if blessing the world with the water that showers 
down from her palms and fingers. Clustered 
around the base of this column is a variety of strik- 
ing figures. On the north side is an artisan stand- 
ing on his burning roof, his down-turned bucket, 
his up-turned face and his up-flung hand, show his 
agonizing prayer for water. On the west, a 
daughter—a sweet, sad face—is catching a drink 
for her crippled father. On the south is a hus- 
bandman asking God for the blessed rain; near 
him is a dog—the very picture of canine thirst and 
heat. On the east is a mother restraining her 
naked boy, who is all eagerness for a plunge into 
the bath. These figures are conceived in the spirit 
of every-day life and sympathy. If they had been 
classical, but few ot us would have understood them. 
If they had been medieval and saintly, we should 
not have liked them. It may help the imagination 
of some to know that this fountain is scarcely less 
than forty feet high; that it was made by the 
Millers of Munich, father and son; that it cost 
more than one hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars ; that its drinking-water is made cold by 
passing through the ice-cellars below; and that 
it is not surpassed by anything ofits kind. 


On leaving Cincinnati the other day, I was sur- 
prised, as well as pleased, to see the mistletoe 
growing on some trees along the Ohio. 

“Oh! the mistletoe bough ! Oh ! the mistletoe bough !”” 

I had seen it on the banks of the Neuse, but had 
quite forgotten that I might look for it.so far north. 
The mistletoe grows on a variety of deciduous trees, 
but it has no proper root; its thick, woody stem 
seems to spring like a branch from the limb on 
which it grows. It is small and compact in its 
habit—I do not remember seeing it larger than a 
bushel basket ; its leaves are broad, thick and ev- 
ergreen. It is, however, nothing but a cousin to 
the “ mistletoe that hangs in castle hall’’—the mis- 
tletoe of the ancient Druids—the mistletoe under 
which it was proper to kiss a maid. For all its 
high family, you would not care to have more than 
a plant or two growing in your park, for it is a thief 
as its name (Phoradendron) implies, living on the 
life and sap of your trees, and when abundant, 
giving them a dead-alive look, if it does not kill 
them outright. 

Here I am in the soft-coal region, and for all my 





purposes as a letter writer, I may say, right in the 
heart of it. Black, sooty, homely, soft coal! sul 
phurous, odorous, soft coal! smoking, blazing, 
frying, stewing, melting, happy, soft coal! I know 
not how the smell of burning bitumen may affect 
others, but let me come into the soft-coal regions 
some April day when you begin to feel the languor 
of spring—or on some October morn when the 
winds are tempered by the sun—and I have a pleas- 
ure—something lying between thought and sense— 
which is equal to what I get from a smell of tide- 
water, or from a glimpse at the sea. I fancy—and’ 
does not a kind of fancy run before all science and 
discovery ?—I fancy this sulphur-smoke has had its 
share in subduing the western fever-and-ague. 
Don’t we know that sulphur is a specific for all 
sorts of fungus, ferment and mildew ; in fact, for all 
sorts of parasites—the itch, that bane of school- 
masters, not excepted? Those who hold to the 
parasitic origin of fever, have cured some of its 
forms by the use of sulphurous acid. And don’t 
we know that all the suckers and sponges and hope- 
lessly bad folks are going to be kept down with 
brimstone? I will draw my conclusion to-morrow. 


The soft-coal region, so far as I have seen it, is. 
a huddle of round-topped hills, each one of which 
is a kind of biscuit-sandwich, with a thick slice of 
coal in place of the meat. The iron-master sets up 
his mill at the foot of one of these hills. His 
miners dig a corridor right straight into this seam of 
coal. A little railway follows them, and then comes 
a coal-car and mule. With pick and powder they 
work away, making side-streets and cross-streets, 
taking out five hundred or five thousand bushels of 
coal a day, as the case may be, until at last the coal 
is all out, and the hill stands on a thousand slender 
pegs. In New England we believe in water-powers. 
But talk with one of these iron-masters, and you 
will see that he believes in a big fire as the great 
force of nature. I do not know but he would un- 
dertake to boil your thousand horse-power of water 
sky-high with his thousand mountain-power of coal. 
If I should stay in the coal region long, I might 
come to look at the rest of the country as living on 
the crumbs that fall from the master’s table. 

But a grate—full of soft, blazing coal! black but 
comely, winsome and full of witchery. It makes 
the most agreeable fire I know, and I have sat by 
fire-places here and there, and I remember that 
dreary hour at dark, when a fore-stick and back- 
log had to be lugged in betore we could be warm 
again. When in that happy state of mind where 
you see the whole world in some small thing, there 
is scarcely anything more delightful than to watch 
a grate of blazing coal. In the heaps of fuel you 
may see caverns and precipices, mountain-peaks 
and valleys. As the coal kindles, the caverns and 
gorges fill with flame—the cliffs are lit up with 
sudden flashes, and then become dark again. By 
and by a flame will break out on some high peak, 
burning there in the dark like a fire on the mountain, 
and then go out. After awhile the coal appears 
to soften ; a thick stream of bitumen creeps down 
and sticks to the bars of the grate and begins to 
burn ; it spurts out into flame like torches ; it puffs 
out vapor which takes fire, burning only on the top 
like a fire in the clouds. 

And all this while a thick, black smoke is going 
up the chimney to mix with the air and come down 
again as anall-pervading soot. You find it in your 
wash-bowl, on your hands, on your under-clothing ; 
there are signs of it in your’ bed, on your towel, on 
everything. Although no one thinks of doing 
without white linen, there is a choosing of dark up- 
holstery and furniture. With soot and all, my hotel 
makes me wonder if it were ever used for a smoke- 
house. And out of doors, you have an everlasting 


Indian summer; not one with a blue and tender 
haze, but black and sombre, affecting the stranger 
as if he, or his neighbor, or some one else were 
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in misfortune. But you don’t mind that long. 
The trees are as black as the shadows they cast ; 
they have the air of hearse-plumes and crape. The 
view of Wheeling from the Ohio side, if seen in 
winter when the hills are bare and brown, looks 
like a charcoal-sketch, done on wrapping paper. 

A. B. 





WOOD-CRAFT, (New Series.) 


BY J. P. HUTCHINS, 
VI. AN EVENING OF THE TRAPPERS. 

“ Mr. Jones,” said Churchill, when he had fin- 
ished his supper, “I wish we might hereafter attach 
a spring-pole to every one of our fisher-traps. We 
lose many steel-traps by those withy fishers, and 
this you see reduces the profits of our business. 
Now I have been thinking that if we should swing 
every one of those fellows three feet clear from the 
ground, it would save us much trouble, and be 
profitable in the end; although it should require a 
little more labor in the outset. Two of the fishers 
that I got to-day were alive in the traps, and work- 
ing away like beavers to cut themselves loose ; and 
I don’t know but they would have done it, if I had 
not arrested their work. The other one, sir, was 
clean gone, trap and all ; I searched for him more 
than an hour, and it was a mere chance that I 
found him at all. When I saw what work he had 
made where the trap was set, I commenced circling 
around the place to find which way the animal had 
gone. This was no easy task ; but I at Jength dis- 
covered where he had got the trap caught in some 
thick bushes and gnawed himself loose again. 
This gave me a clue, and I worked on and on, 
finding one place after another where he had re- 
peated the same operation, until at last I came to 
a dead stand-still. I could’nt find, for the life of 
me, another sign of the creature. After I had just 
about given up the chase, and stood reflecting 
as to what was best to be done, I happened to look 
up in a tree a little way off, and there the animal 
was, dead. He had climbed the tree. got the trap 
and chain tangled in the limbs, and hung there with 
his head downward.” 

“ Why, that’s pretty good, Churchill. I guess 
we had better have the spring-pole, if you think so.” 

“ Then we will consider that matter settled,” said 
Churchill. Then, after a pause, he continued, “ Mr. 
Jones, did you pull that boat well ashore? The 
waves are running high.” 

“ Yes, sir, and fastened it also,” said Jones. 

“That’s right, sir, did’nt I tell you last night 
that there was a storm brewing ? 

“No, sir, I think you only asked me if there 
was’nt a storm brewing. 

“ Ah, indeed, Mr. Jones, we shall rest easy if our 
boat is well anchored.” 

“ But,” continued Jones, “you told me that you 
would tell me to-day what you dreamed last night.” 

“ No, sir,” I think I only said, I will tell you to- 
morrow what I dream to-night.” 

“ What you dream ¢o-night,” repeated Jones. “I 
don’t care about to-night. I want to know what 
you dreamed last night.” 

“ Very well, that will suit me as well if it will 
suit you better. Last night—Oh yes, I dreamed 
all night, and the theme of my dream was owls, 
except for a little while when I was dreaming about 
you.” 

“ About me, Churchill ?” 

“Yes, your tale was so strange that my dreams 
were singular. I dreamed that I was in a vast city, 
somewhere in the old world, the walls and spires of 
which seemed to vie with each other for the great- 
est altitude. Brazen images of various kinds or- 
namented or disfigured the walls. Some were the 
figures of men with outstretched hands, as if re- 
peating a solemn and unknown benediction to the 
unconscious multitude that ever thronged the 
streets. Figures of ugly beasts snarled at each 





other across the thoroughfares, or glared fiercely 
down on the passer by. For weather-vanes beauti- 
ful bronzed eagles were perched on the lofty spires, 
screaming at the god of the winds, and pluming 
their golden feathers almost in the very clouds. 
But I wondered most at the figure of a great owl, 
which seemed to be the genius presiding over all. 
It looked benignly down from the dome of a great 
marble building, larger than any of its fellows. I 
was bewildered. The works of man were so dif- 
ferent from those of nature, to which I was accus- 
tomed, that I grew dizzy, and turned my head 
away from gazing at the owl, only to be more daz- 
zled by the glitter and glare of the gaudy streets. 
An undefinable sickness seized me. A cold dark 
wind came up from the sea, and swept through the 
street where I stood. Men wailed with cold, and 
shivering, buttoned their coats. Silks and awn- 
ings fluttered wildly in the wind. The fierce eagles 
suddenly wheeled seaward, and the grim brute-fig- 
ures stood darker and more sullen. I looked to 
see which way I should flee from an impending 
danger. A side street lay open to me: plunging 
into it, 1 commenced ascending a great hill. As I 
ran, steeper and steeper grew the hill, and my efforts 
increased with the increasing steepness. On my 
hands and feet I now struggled up the fearful 
steep. My progress grew slower and my steps 
shorter and shorter, until, alas! I found myself 
clinging wildly toa perpendicular wall of uncer- 
tain earth. I looked beneath me; there was noth- 
ing but an unfathomable mist. I looked up, and 
the treacherous earth actually hung over my head. 
My eyes grewdim. My fingers grasped nothing 
but loose earth, my footing gave way, and I— 
awoke. 

“ All was serene ;~ but I was cold. My arm ached 
a little from being too much lain on. The fire had 
burned low. Mr. Jones breathed heavily, and 
slept uneasily, I thought. I sat upright, and looked 
out into the forest. The moon still shone bright 
and clear, flecking the forest with its silvery light. 
A wild duck quacked languidly on the lake; and I 
heard the faint bark of a fox on the shore beyond. 
The “saw-whet” continued his plaint, and two 
hares skipped through the moonlight, and I heard 
the patter of their feet on the autumn leaves. 
These were all. Otherwise the forest was still. 
How different was the sylvan scene before me from 
the fearful dream from which I had just awoke. I 
feared lest I might still be dreaming some happy 
dream, from which I should soon awake to the rug- 
ged realities of life. I touched myself and sighed. 
No it was not a dream, for I could feel and hear. 
I thought of home, and friends whom I had not 
seen for long months; then I seemed to catch the 
ringing laugh of my fair sister Kate. I started, 
and wondered if she might not bé dreaming of 
that fair moonlight scene. I fancied her with me 
on some forest lake, as we often have been, when I 
laughed to see the enthusiastic sparkle in her eyes, 
her lips quiver, her cheeks grow redder, when with 
a fine shot she winged the wild duck. 

“Mr. Jones, there are times when the hearts of 
men grow soft, even suchas we. They forget a world 
of wants and worries that usually beset them, and 
are thankful for bare existence. SowasI,as I satin 
the moonlight. In my troubled dream I had trav- 
eled the world over ; seen and grown weary of the 
mighty works of man; sickened of pomp and 
splendor ; and hung over the very brink of eternity 
—allin less than one short hour. It is only as man 
forgets that he is a creature of God that he chafes 
with life. When he is brought face to face with 
death, and feels the icy fingers of that grim mon- 
arch feeling at his vitals, he is made in some meas- 
ure aware of his frailty, and tries in vain, poor 
man, to discover even a shadow of his imaginary 
greatness. Then he is thankful to be a naked child 
of God, and that only. 


‘“T repaired the fire, and as it blazed up and shed 
its genial warmth on Mr. Jones and me, he 
breathed easier, and I fell to dozing, and thought a 
thousand moonbeams were all wood-nymphs, yok- 
ing the long-tailed wood-mice, frolicking with fly- 
ing squirrels and riding the hares, all in time and 
tune to the simmering of the andiron, accom- 
panied by the music of a hurdy-gurdy, played by a 
skillful satyr, who sat high and dry on the little end 
of a big pine cone. Nymph, satyr and faun were 
all moonshine, playing the long-tailed mice high 
and dry on a hurdy-gurdy, who sat on the big end 
of a sylvan scene, by the simmering of the and- 
iron, playing the long-tailed hares on the big end 
of a little kine-pone-cone-pine-pine-cone-con-ne. 

“And Mr. Jones, I suppose I was asleep, for I 
continued my troubled dream.” 


THE NEWS. 





The Treasury Department at Washington has 
received 2126,147.35 as conscience money since 
November 30, 1863. 

In the recent State election the Republicans of 
New York city made great gains, reducing the 
Democratic majority to 29,000; but the Republi- 
cans did not carry the city by a majority as we in- 
advertently stated last week. 

The Gloucester, Mass., fishing-fleet has lost 
twenty-two vessels and one hundred and thirty-six 
men during the present year—a greater loss of 
property than they ever before suffered in one year, 
and the greatest loss of men since 1862. 


A negro has sued a Baltimore street railroad 
company, in the U. S. District Court, for forcibly 
removing him from one of their cars, and obtained 
a verdict against the company of forty dollars. 
Probably colored persons will not be relent pas- 
sage in Baltimore cars hereafter. 


The Supreme Court of the Territory of Columbia 
has decided that the right to vote is not a natural 
right, but a political one conferred by legislation, 
and has not yet been conferred on women; that 
the fifteenth amendment does not confer the right 
to vote on either sex, but provides that neither 
shall be denied the ballot because of any distinc- 
tions that do not apply to all alike. 


At Rockford, Illinois, a Miss Alta M. Hulett 
who has lately passed a creditable examination arid 
been recommended by the examining committee for 
admission to the bar, was rejected, because no fe- 
males are admitted to the bar in that State. 


Advices from Panama state that a severe earth- 
quake was felt on the Isthmus Oct. 5th, lasting two 
minutes, and doing much damage. The towns of 
Pica, and Matilla were laid in ruins, and many 
buildings were destroyed in other places. 


The cholera has arrived at quarantine, below New 
York, in the steamship Franklin, from Stettin in 
Prussia. Before reaching New York she had over 
one hundred cases of cholera and forty-one deaths, 
all among the steerage passengers. On arriving at 
quarantine twenty-four patients were removed to 
the hospital. Strict measures are to be employed 
to prevent the spreading of the disease. 


The inhabitants of Brooklyn have discovered 
that they are no more honestly governed than their 
neighbors of New York. Large frauds and mis- 
appropriations of city funds, similar to those charged 
upon the New York city officials, have been discov- 
ered. The Brooklyn officials are also charged with 
the most flagrant election frauds, such as “ repeat- 
ing” and ballot-box stuffing. The excitement in tne 
city equals that which was seen in New York, and 
a large and enthusiastic meeting of the citizens 
has been held, at which the Mayor presided, and 
distinguished men of both parties denounced the 
corrupt practices that have come to light, and sug- 
gested means of bringing the offenders to justice. 


The Board of Health of New York city has 
decided that no cellar shall be used as a human 
habitation after December fourteenth. The Board 
calls for a thorough execution of the measures pre- 
viously adopted for the prevention of Cholera. 
The y He inspection of tenement-houses must not 


be relaxed. There is a tendency on the part of the 
occupauts of these houses to accumulate refuse and 
filth that calls for constant watchfulness. A propo- 
sition has been made by some one to have tenement- 
; houses constructed with cheap restaurants attached, 
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and thus dispense with cookin 
which is the principal cause o 
of these establishments. 


in every family, 
the uncleanness 


A plan has been projected by Commodore Maury, 
to increase the usefulness of the Weather Bureau, 
by adding to its present work the reporting of crop 
prospects ; he would also have our Bureau connect- 
ed with similar Bureaus in every nation of the civil- 
ized world, thus making an international work of 
examining and reporting the atmospheric changes, 
and their effects on che crop prospects of the world, 
together with estimates of the quantities of various 
crop products. Such reports, it is thought, would 
favor the interests of producers generally, as most 
of the past estimates have been made by the buy- 
ers, and statistics show that they usually over-esti- 
mate the crops produced, and prices are regulated 
accordingly. 


A storm of unusual extent and severity has 
passed over the United States and Canada during 
the past week. Passing from the valley of the 
Mississippi near the Gulf, where it was felt on Sun- 
day, ina northeasterly direction, it seems to have 
attained its greatest force on Tuesday night and 
Wednesday, as it reached New Jersey and New 
York city, and the western lakes, and passing up 
the New England and Canada coasts Wednesday 
and Thursday. Considerable damage is reported. 
Hudson County in New Jersey lost one hundred 
thousand dollars in buildings, trees, fences, etc., 
blown down. New Yorkcity suffered by the flood- 
ing of basements and cellars, the tide being higher 
than has been known for many years, if ever before. 
On the lakes several vessels were lost, and some 
lives. The Weather Bureau noticed and report- 
ed an area of low barometer preceding the storm, 
and “displayed warning signals at fifteen of the 
twenty signal stations along the line of all the 
lakes, the whole of the Atlantic coast from Florida 
to Maine, and on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
from five to fifteen hours in advance of the storm.” 


At an election recently held in Newfoundland a 
large majority voted for the second time against the 
union of that province with the Dominion Govern- 
ment. All of the six members elected to the local 
legislature from the city of St. Johns are opposed 
to the measure. 


Queen Victoria’s health is so much improved 
that the idea of a regency is abandoned. 


A seminary for the education of .the daughters of 
the leading men of Egypt has been started by the 
Khedive. 


The British Government has bestowed on the 
children of Dr. Livingstone a pension of three 
hundred pounds sterling. The Doctor is supposed 
to be slowly making his way out of Africa. 


The manufacturers of England think it will not 
do to let their machinery adopt the eight-hour sys- 
tem, and therefore propose to employ two or three 
sets of workmen, and thus increase their produc- 
tions. 


The new municipal government of Rome, Italy, 
has founded week-day and non-religious Sunday 
schools for boys and girls, in which over six thou- 
sand children are receiving elementary instruction 
gratuitously. 


The Bohemian Diet having persisted in their 
refusal to send delegates to the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, the Government has issued an order for the 
election of the delegates by the people without the 
intervention of the Diet. 


Foreign capitalists have been projecting several 
railroads in Turkey, and now the Sultan has 
ordered a comprehensive system of improvements, 
such as the building of new roads and repairing of 
old ones, improving harbors and the connections 
by river and otherwise of all parts of the country 
with the projected railroads. 


The Italian Government has taken forcible pos- 
session of two Convents in Rome, St. Theresa 
and St. Anthony. This was not done until after 
the occupants had repeatedly failed to fulfill their 
agreement to leave for a stipulated consideration. 
The last time they admitted that the Pope had 
given them peremptory orders not to leave until they 
were constrained to do so. 


It is understood that Prince Bismarck designs 
to allay the growing discontent of the workingmen 
of Germany by preparing a bill for the regulation 
of the profits of manufacturing companies, provid- 
ing that when they exceed a given amount the sur- 
plus shall be divided among the workmen. The 
government refuses to interfere between the em- 





| 
ployers and the workmen in regard to the hours or 


wages of labor. 


It is understood that a plan has been matured in 
England, and laid before the governments of the 
world, for internationalizing the telegraph wires of 
all the nations and bringing them under one 
management. In many of the nations the system 
is already national, or under government control, 
and before the present plan can be put into opera- 
tion it will be necessary for every one to assume 
such control. If this plan is carried out it will 
greatly facilitate the international weather and crop 
reporting. 


Sir Rutherford Alock, Great Britian’s late Minis- 
ter to China, in giving evidence before a committee 
in regard to the difficulties in the way of a satisfac- 


‘ tory treaty with China, stated that the Chinese of- 


ficials thought if they could be relieved of mission- 
aries and opium there would be no farther trouble. 
Sir Rutherford remarked that the Chinese hated 
the missionaries, especially the Catholic, because of 
their disposition to aggregate property, to get land, 
and houses, and pagodas; some of them being 
among the largest landed proprietors in the differ- 
ent localities. 





HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 
By John Humphrey Noyes. 678pp. 8vo. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Triibner & Co., 
London. 


Giving a clear account of the experiments of the 
past: Owen’s Community, Collins’ Community, 
Ballou’s Community, their history, their hopes, and 
why they failed; the French School and the En- 
thusiasts of 1843; the Fsurier Phalanxes, Sylvania, 
the Wisconsin, the North American, how they 
gathered, grumbled and dispersed; Brook Farm, 
its legends, literati, and the lesson of its life ; Mod- 
ern Times, its Individual Sovereigns and queer 
people ; the Broctonian Respirationists, and remi- 
niscences of Mountain Cove; the Religious Com- 
munities and causes of their success ; the Rappite 
six hundred; the Zoarites; the Shakers; the 
Oneida Community, its peculiarities, religious and 
social, etc., etc. 

This is a thoroughly admirable and exceedingly valuable book 
We have read it carefully, with the utmost interest from beginning 
to end, and most heartily recommend it to any who oe wish informa- 
tion concerning a very important movement and epoch in the history 
of this country, and indeed of the world. It is unique as well as ex- 
cellent. The author divides the socialistic history of this country in- 
to two main epochs, and a transitional period between them. These 
epochs centered respectively in Owen and Fourier. The history of 
these epochs and of the Communities which were their practical ex- 
periments is minutely traced ; and the relations between them, the 
causes of failure, the general results, the relations of Socialism and 
Revivalism, the fraternization of Owenism and Fourierism with Swe- 
denborgianism, the relations sustained between Socialism and Spirit- 
uali-m, the literary system of the movements, and finally, Socialism 
in its relations to marriage, are discussed from the joint of view of 
the historical facts, in a masterly manner, it seems to us, and in a 
style charming both by its clearness and enthusiasm.—Boston 
Radical 

This is a book of great value to every student of 
social order and progress, and indispensable to 
every one who would understand the social outlook 
of the times and work intelligently for a better 
future. " 

It forms an octavo volume, printed on 3 
tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE TRAPPERS GUIDE. BY SEWELL 
NEWHOUSE, and othes trappers and sports- 
men. Third edition. Edited by Oneida Com- 
munity. 

A Book for the Trapper, Hunter and Farmer. 


It tells how to trap all kinds of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, 

How to cure their skins, 

How to live in the Woods, 

How to build Boats, and catch Fish in winter. 

How to destroy the pests of the Farm and the 
Poultry-yaxd, 

How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 

It gives Narratives of the Exploits and Experi- 
ences of Trappers and Sportsmen. 

It tells where the best Traps are made. 


This is acomplete Manual of Forest Life. Ev- 
ery trapper, every hunter and sportsman, every 
excursionist to the North Woods, to the Adiron- 
dacks or to the Rocky Mountains, every lover of 
camp life and woodcraft, every farmer and every 
boy, should have a copy. Whoever would learn 
how to “camp out,” and make backwoods life 
really comfortable and enjoyable, should make this 





book his vade-mecum. It is a book for out-door 
usefulness, and home entertainment. Its narra- 
tives, read by the fireside, impart a flavor of the 
woods and woodland waters, and stimulate to har- 
dihood and vigorous, original life. 

It is an 8vo. of two hundred and -sixteen pages, 
containing thirty-two full page illustrations of Ani- 
mals, Forest Life, etc., and numerous wood-cuts of 
Traps and trapper’s appliances. Price $2.00. 


The Tribune tells the following good story of the expedient of 
a noted wit for baffling a bore ; 


‘* An autograph collector of this city, knowing the lively antipathy 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes to creatures of his class, and wishing to 
capture a sp of the physician’s chirography, adopted the 
heartless subterfuge of asking by letter: ‘Which do you think the 
best dictionary—Webster’s or Worcester’s?’—a question which he 
believed Holmes’s courtesy would compel him to answer. The re- 
turn mail brought a sheet of note paper, on which was neatly pasted 
the one word, clipped from the writer’s own letter, ‘ Webster’s.’ ”’ 

This is equaled by the grim joke of Mr. Fred. Perkins, whom his 
uncle, Mr Beecher, had left, during a temporary absence, in charge 
of his b To an appli for Mr. Beecher’s autograph, the 
locum tenens returned a of ful , and sign- 


ed his letter, “‘H. W. Beecher, ger F. B. Perkins !”—Christian 
Union. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also,, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMunITyY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. © 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instruction. 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Prite, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
*+ -n ner volume, or sent (post-paid) by mai) at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TRuUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. . 
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